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vote against every social welfare pro- 
gram that goes to the Senate. 

Throughout the South, such conces- 
sions are being made by white politi- 
cians who are content to make them 
as long as they can remain the brokers 
of actual political power. • - - 

The political style of Southern poli- " 
tics, of campaigning, has not changed 
that much. It is still a style in which - 
issues are not discussed in' the cam-:: 
paign. It is still a very personal style.'''*. 
It is stull a style in which the candi- . 
date spends most of his time and 
energy trying to convince the voters 
that he is a Good 01’ Boy. It is still a 
style that reduces the, constituency - to £ 
friends' and neighbors 'who cannot;^ 
after their votes are counted, argue^> 
that the candidate for whom they useduc; 
their franchise stands for anything"*^ 
more specific than, say, God. ' '*&- 

It was inevitable that some Southern 1 
politician would do what Carter is do- 
ing today, try the Southern style' of 
politics on the national electorate. ' 

It seems that Carter has found the. 
exact moment when the national elec- 
torate is ready for the Southern style, 
when many of us prefer that the. , 
energy crisis, ddtente, the economy,. 
busing, assassination conspiracies and . 
-Watergate be left undiscussed. 

Carter is not the man to remind us 
of these perplexing and often painful . 
problems, certainly not as long as his ~ 
smile works. 


FROGMORE, S. C. — A few years ago 
in a small South Carolina town ■where 
I lived, a man named Gene Kneece 
announced that he was going to run 
for the job of superintendent of 
schools. Although Gene .was a nice 
fellow, he did not have any apparent 
qualifications for that post. But he 
went out knocking on doors. 

“I’m Gene Kneece,” he said, cheer- 
fully and confidently to whoever 
answered. “I’ve got six children and 
I need that school job.” That was 
Gene’s campaign and he won with it. 

And it now looks- possible that 
Jimmy Carter -might make his way to 
the White House with just about the 
same political tactics that Gene used. 

. After all,- they’re tried and true, and 
■they’ve been developed, in a region 
where everything depended, on their 
success. The South has been surviving 
on its own rhetoric since 1800. Politics 
is the South’s theater, the main carrier, 
of its folklore, its most glamorous 
vocation, and its universal avocation. 

Out of these years of political com- 
bat, three rules have evolved: Never 
discuss issues. Be confident and act 
as if you’ve already won. Show the 
voters you want the job. 

It used to be true in the South that 
any discussion of . issues would lead 
to the one tabooed issue, to the issue 
of Southern life, to a discussion of 
race. It was imperative, therefore, that 
issues be avoided, sidestepped, dodged, 
evaded, counterfeited, disguised or 
converted into code language. 

Instead of using issues, -the Southern 
politician, with the help of the white 
primary, the disfranchisement of the 
blacks, and of most of the poor whites 
won his seat by building constellations, 
of “friends and neighbors,” as V. 0. 
Key described them in his landmark 
study, “Southern Politics'.” That is, the 
skill in winning was the skill in mak- 
ing every voter believe he was. either 
a friend or a neighbor. 

This style of personal politics, 
developed through nearly two cen- 
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